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ARTISTIC WORK IN IRON. 



under no circumstances be given the malleability nor the elas- 
ticity which iron, especially in the shape of steel, possesses. 
THERE is not much doubt that iron was one of the first of the There are, therefore, ten thousand purposes for which no other 
metals to be taken from the earth and practically worked, metal can replace iron. It hardly behoves us, however, to under- 
although copper may have preceded it in the case of some tribes take the cataloguing of all the uses of iron, if indeed it would be 
and races of men. The use of copper as a substitute for iron, possible to do so in a single number of The Aldine — a matter 




WROUGHT. IRON HINGE.— M. A. Tyler. 

however, could at best be only partial — never complete — for it which may be considered doubtful. It has fought our battles and 

has neither the strength nor the hardness of its dusky rival, tilled our fields. Of nothing else but iron or steel could it have 

although the ancients undoubtedly had some method of harden- been said that the sword should be beaten into a pruning hook ; 

ing it so as to make it available for the manufacture of cutting it has made our clothes, carried our wares, erected our houses, 

tools, weapons, and other articles which we should hardly ven- built our tombs, and, in short, has been our one universal ser- 

ture to make from that material at the present day. It could at vant-of-all-work to which we resorted when we had no other 

best be but an imperfect representative of iron ; for, however resource and did not know what we warited. 
much it may have been capable of being made hard, it could As an ornament iron would not, at first thought, be consid- 
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ered particularly eligible ; but history shows — and present cus- 
tom does not contradict the testimony — that it is scarcely 
inferior to gold in its capabilities for decorative uses, and in many 
respects is superior to that so-called " royal" metal. Gold is 
brighter than iron, is harder to get, and consequently more valu- 
able ; is easier to melt, more ductile, and possesses other qualities 




KEY, i 6th Century. 



which go to make it more eligible for purposes of ornament ; but 
gold lacks, too, many qualities which its sterner and more prac- 
tical rival possesses. Iron is stronger, it is more easy to work 
into any given shape, it can be made to take more different 
forms, in each of which it has special qualities which tend to 
make it valuable. Indeed, while it is, in its crude form, cheap as 
compared to gold, its capabilities are such that, when manufac- 
tured, it can be made worth more by weight than gold in any 
form in which it can be put. It is as a material for ornaments and 
decorations, however, that we desire particularly to speak of iron 
at this time ; and to do this requires a consideration of two almost 
entirely distinct subjects. 

We refer, in the first place, to the use of iron for such pur- 
poses as locks, keys, hinges, knockers, catches, hasps and the 
like accessories (so to speak) of the house ; and, in the next 
place, to its use as an integral part of buildings, such as columns, 
capitals, friezes, even entire fronts ; and, internally, girders, tie- 
beams and the like. For the first of these uses iron is chiefly 
used in the form of wrought or malleable iron ; while for the 
second class of purposes cast iron is more in demand. Reasons 
for this are sufficiently plenty and sufficiently obvious. Cast iron, 
from its very nature as cast iron, can be melted and so made to 
assume any desired shape with almost the sharpness of outline 
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and fidelity of detail of marble ; while wrought iron can be so 
worked and twisted that it shall be made to reproduce the most 
delicate traceries or the boldest designs of the artist. Both these 
uses of iron are on the increase among us, and especially, we 



believe, the use of cast iron in architecture ; but it will be a long 
time yet before we reach the point of perfection which had been 
attained three or four centuries ago. Perfection, we mean, not 
only in quality of manufacture, but also in artistic excellence of 
design and adaptability to an intended purpose. Were we as well 
endowed with schools of design as we ought to be, iron would 
become, as it abundantly deserves to be, one of the most useful 
and adaptable of our many building materials. So long, however, 
as our architects and builders continue to neglect all the most 
elementary principles of art in their designs for the large struc- 
tures in which iron is chiefly used — so long as they ignore all the 
finest capabilities of the material — so long shall we have abom- 
inations on our streets which it is a positive kindness for fire to 
destroy. It is a thousand pities, when we have reached such 
a pitch of perfection in the manufacture of iron, that we should 
fall so far short in designing. Yet it is a lamentable fact, that 
while we are going ahead rapidly in the matter of designs for 




LOCK PLATE IN IRON. 

textile fabrics, we are in iron producing nothing new, and very 
little that is even tolerable. One may walk through street after 
street of almost any of our chief cities and see the same iron 
fronts, with the same architectural features ; the same columns, 
capitals, cornices, gargoyles — for they have gargoyles sometimes 
— in fact the same features, and these generally bad ones, re- 
peated in block after block and building after building. To be 
sure, the workers in iron are not much worse, in respect to their 
artistic shortcomings, than those who build in brick and stone ; 
the fact being that architecture is the art which among us has 
probably been the most neglected and least developed of all the 
arts. Perhaps there is reason for this in the fact that the first 
duty of architecture is to put a roof over a man's head, and that 
we have not yet had time to allow our artists to dream those 
dreams which, worked out in stone, have given us those magnifi- 
cent structures of which Europe can boast and the lack of which 
we so much deplore. Perhaps, we say, in this may be found the 
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reason for our' architectural defects, but we do not care to enter 
into the discussion just now — it is sufficient to record the fact. 

Among the ornamental uses made of iron, in recent times, 
which might be mentioned in this article, had we time and space, 
come the uses made of it first, if we remember rightly, in France, 
and subsequently in nearly the whole civilized world, as jewelry. 
None of our readers can have entirely forgotten the excitement 
created here and abroad by the introduction, a few years ago, of 
the articles of steel jewelry, as they were called. To be sure, our 
great-grandfathers had worn steel buckles at their knees and 
insteps, and had even thought them on some occasions very fine 
things, but modern society had gotten out of the way of using 
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so vulgar a metal as an ornament ; and so, what was really old 
and very well known became very new and very strange under 
the pressure of fashion. 

There neither is nor was, however, anything particularly new 
in the use of iron for purposes of purely personal adornment. 
There are, to mention no other cases, specimens made so long 
ago as the fifteenth century of clasps and keys for the sort of 
purse or pocket called by the French gibcieres, and by the English 
gypsires, and which show that the locksmith worked iron as easily 
then as we now work gold — nay, with almost better effect. 

Iron was, at first, undoubtedly used chiefly in the shape of 
steel, for the making of swords and other weapons of either 
offense or defense. But time went on, the locksmith and the 
blacksmith succeeded to the armorer in public favor, especially 
among the northern nations, and so we have iron gates, iron 
trellis work, iron hinges, hasps, keys, locks, and the like, which 
took not less work to produce, and had a no less good artistic 
effect than the swords which had preceded them, and which con- 
tinued to hold their favored position among the nations of the 
south. Of these artistic works we have not, unfortunately, many 
specimens, owing to the easy oxidizability of iron ; but we have 
some, of even large examples, of which one of the finest is the 
doors of Notre Dame, at Paris. The point of attraction is the 
wrought-iron hinges, which are spread out upon the doors, both 
strengthening and beautifying them, decorating them as if with 
sea-weed laid out to dry by children. They were made by Bis- 
cornette, a blacksmith of the sixteenth century, who was charged 
(or credited) by his contemporaries with being in the pay of the 
devil ; and when one fine day he was missed, it was currently re- 
ported that he had gone straight to hell. 

In the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
blacksmith and the locksmith were both busy, as is shown by 
the gates, fences, balconies, balustrades, plates at backs of fire- 
places and grates — especially in France — and a thousand other 
similar things of that age. 

Some of these ornamental iron articles we engrave. Among 
them is one of a door knocker (they have now disappeared from 
our doors) of the time of Henry II., which is now in the Louvre 
collection ; together with several keys, etc., of the style of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. — A. V. Butler. 



AN IRISH WATER CARRIER. 

The capabilities of Irish characters and Irish scenery for illus- 
tration by both pen and pencil have been sufficiently shown in 
books, in paintings, in drawings, in engravings and in statuettes, 
from the very earliest periods of English literature. There is a 
peculiar humor about the Irishman — a compound of wit, fun and 
pathos — which makes his sayings and doings to be peculiarly of 
the class to move by times almost all the emotions. Nor is the 
line so sharply drawn that one can always tell where one element 
may be said to stop and the other begin. One hardly knows, 
sometimes, whether his wit is not more cause for tears for its un- 
conscious pathos, or his pathetic utterances to be laughed at for 
the wit mingled with their tenderness. Even his blunders, which 
have become proverbial, are very often the perfection of epigram- 
matically expressed wisdom, as Miss Maria Edgeworth has shown 
us in her delightful " Essay on Irish Bulls." Speaking of Miss 
Edgeworth, it is worth while making the reflection that not only 
has she given us the best collection of Irish characters and scenes 
to be found in our literature, but also that Ireland has never been 
adequately illustrated except by Irish authors. The names of 
Charles Lever, Samuel Lover, Maginn, and a number of other 
prose writers, besides Goldsmith, and a host, as we might almost 
say, of poets rise at once to the mind. To be sure it is, perhaps, 
to be objected that no country can be so well drawn as by its 
inhabitants ; but it has happened to Ireland to be more gene- 
rally misrepresented when the artists have come from abroad 
than any other people. English authors have especially misun- 
derstood the Irish character from two causes — perhaps more. 
In the first place, it is impossible for the methodical, money- 
making, business-like native of Britain to comprehend the mer- 
curial, unmethodical, light-hearted and improvident native of the 
sister isle, who has no notion of business. In the next place, the 
natural English pride, which finds it almost impossible to see any 



good outside of England ; which is thoroughly convinced that 
anything done after the English method must be well done, and 
that anything done in another way must perforce be ill done — 
this quality has done much to warp the English judgment of 
Irish matters and Irish character. It is small wonder then that 
the Irishman, when he has come within the ken of the English 
novelist or poet, should have found himself the victim of satire 
more or less severe according to the ability and kindness of heart 
of his portrayer. It must be confessed, at the same time, that 
the Englishman has some excuse in the character of too many of 
the Irish coming to London for his general estimate of the nation. 

What has given the latter his peculiar temperament it is not 
easy to say in a sentence. Probably it was partly an original 
characteristic which has been fostered and modified or intensified 
by the vicissitudes of his history. It is these which have very 
likely given him that peculiar make-shift way of doing and being 
satisfied with things which is so noticeable, and which makes 
him so often content with a lot which would seem to the average 
American simply unbearable. The Irish peasant has suffered so 
much that, in the course of centuries, what was originally a cause 
for only wailing and sorrow, has become so -far his normal con- 
dition as to now be looked upon as his birthright. It needed a 
peculiarly light-hearted race by original temperament, however, 
to successfully try this experiment upon. 

These same characteristics have probably, also, in some de- 
gree modified many of the essential features of the landscape ; 
giving us, for instance, humble huts — too often mere hovels — 
in place of neat farm-houses and snug cottages ; wide wastes and 
wild heaths, or ragged inclosures of trifling size, in place of 
smooth meadows, trim farms, and well-kept hedges and fences. 
All these features are undeniably due to the character and suffer- 
ings of the peasantry — most of which sufferings, we are bound to 
say, have been inflicted by their own countrymen — and all the 
accessories of the landscape have been equally modified, so that 
the painter of the character pieces and genre pictures of any sort, 
whether out-of-door or indoor scenes, is as much constrained and 
restrained by the national peculiarities as is the novelist or the 
poet, and he has quite as many opportunities for displaying his 
skill. Indeed, we can recall scarcely any other country in which 
picturesque scenes and picturesque groups, either humorous or 
pathetic, more abound or are oftener seen. 

As an example, we engrave one such scene, from a water 
color by Mr. W. Magrath, who has recently come rapidly to the 
front as a painter of exactly such pictures as the one we give, all 
of which have found ready sale. He had five at the Philadelphia 
Exposition, but the one we give is a fair sample of his quality. 

Mr. Magrath is a native of Ireland, but has been several years 
in this country, where his work has been done and his reputation 
achieved. He makes, however, frequent trips to his native land, 
and never fails to return laden with sketches for future pictures, 
his subjects being nearly always drawn from Irish scenery and 
Irish life. He is among the leading and most prolific contrib- 
utors to the exhibitions of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colors ; and, indeed, seldom does anything in oils. He was 
elected a member of the National Academy in 1876. 

The scene which Mr. Magrath has depicted is a common one 
in very many parts of the island where there are few springs and 
fewer wells. All the water required for household purposes in 
such districts is peddled from donkey carts, in which are set bar- 
rels of the indispensable fluid which fs dispensed to the anxious 
housewives from cottage to cottage ; each stop, as in the case in 
point, being the signal for a gathering of all the gossips of the 
neighborhood, each eager for the latest news from all the other 
cottages within the limits of the purveyor's route, and ready to 
impart what little she may know or surmise as her contribution 
to the common stock — after the manner, we believe, of ladies of 
higher pretensions in other walks in life. Nor is Pat at all reluc- 
tant to exchange budgets of information, nor in the least shy in 
asking for it in return. He is the daily newspaper of his district, 
and is not in the least disposed to be ashamed of his vocation as 
such. What the apothecary was to the ladies, and the barber was 
to the gentlemen in the old comedies, that the water peddler is 
to the circuit over which he and his donkey go every day. News 
from the great world beyond — what little they get of it — must 
come from other sources, the pack peddler or the infrequent 
coach, but for local news Pat is the only and the sufficient resort. 



